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been a consistent Communist for twenty years. "Just wny are you so fanatic?" I had asked him once and received the significant answer: "After the first World War there were only three possibilities for me: the Catholic Church, the radicals of the Right, or the Communists. I decided for the Communists. I will remain loyal to them . . ."
Becher had remained loyal to them, even when revolutionary Communism had been liquidated and militant Stalinism had taken its place. He had seen friends and acquaintances disappear. Always he had held the flag high—heartlessly and like a third-rate lawyer, but loyally. So he had gradually become a powerful man in the propaganda field.
And yet he made a splendid impression. He was in his mid-fifties and had thinning grey hair. The shrillness of the radical Bohemianism that had once characterized him had disappeared. It was a mature man, one who knew what he wanted, who sat on my green leather sofa.
I alluded to our quarrel in 1932, which had been caused by his fanaticism. He looked at me with his round owlish eyes and smiled. "Why that was—a thousand years ago," he said affably. Then he continued:
"We've come here to help you. Seriously, Gerhart Pohl, you must come to Berlin—Gerhart Hauptmann and you and any other creators of culture who are still here. There we have great things for you to do; here you will be ruined!"
I looked at him. "That means then, that Silesia will become Polish?" Becher did not lower his eyes. "You know the Potsdam Agreement. According to it, the territory goes to Poland."
"Given to Poland to administer—until the signing of a treaty of peace, which will determine the final border."
"My friend, don't count on that!" said Becher seriously.
"And you German Communists don't intend to do anything about it?" I whispered hoarsely. Never absent from my mind were thoughts of the expulsion of the people of Agnetendorf, the farmers weeping at the loss of their last animals, the people driven out of their homes, those who had been beaten, arrested—the whole horrible misery of my homeland.
Becher seemed to feel that. He did not answer my question but changed the subect instead.
"You shall publish a monthly journal. You will be given ample financial support," he said. "Or would you rather take over the literary division of the radio system? Or the cultural division of the central administration might be a possibility . . ."
I thought I was dreaming. I had just been a barely tolerated coolie of the Polish administration. And now suddenly I was to become editor-in-chief, division director, perhaps even councillor in a ministerial department. The scene in the quiet study was a very strange one.
Just as we were being called to dinner, the first shots were fired outside. Advancing over the pastureland, which was already yellow and